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forms, is very conspicuous, being brilliantly metallic, ranging
from bronze-black to beautiful greens and blues. Some
species have spots or bands of a different colour; but true
warning coloration is not noticed in this family. The venter
of many of these beetles is also brilliantly coloured.
The head is short, vertical, and sunk into the thorax as far
as the eyes. The mouth-parts are short and of the herbivorous
type. The antennae, which are inserted on the front, are
serrate and rather short. The thorax closely joins the abdomen,
which is completely covered by the well-fitting elytra. The
prosternum is prolonged into a process behind, fitting into a
mesosternal cavity. The legs are short, with five-jointed
tarsi, the first four joints having membranous pads beneath :
the legs are concealed under the body when not in use. The
wings are large and often used. The elytra of some species
are smooth, of others deeply sculptured. There is not much
difference in the external appearance of the males and females.
The larvae are very curious in form : the head is very small,
with very short antennse and short, strong mandibles. The
thoracic segments, especially the prothorax, are greatly
enlarged, having a swollen appearance. The abdomen,
consisting of nine segments, is long and narrow. The legs
are either very rudimentary or totally absent. These larvae
live under bark or make borings in wood and plant stems, or
mine in leaves. The swollen nature of the thorax is brought
into use as leverage to aid the larva in its progress along the
borings. Pupation takes place in the bore, which is closed
by debris, no actual cocoon being formed.
The length of the life-history varies, some of the large species
taking one year to go completely through, while some of the
smaller species may have several broods during the year.
They have been found in hibernation both as adults and
larvae. There are several Hymenopterous parasites.
The family has been monographed by Kerremans in Genera
Insectorum, Fasc. 12 (1903). There is also a good deal of
economic literature.
The ten British species are listed by Fowler.
There are a considerable number of species of economic
importance as pests of plants like cotton, jute, groundnut;
fruit trees such as mango, guava, orange, apple, pear, cherry,